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WHY PROGRESS IN THING-MAKING 
OUTRUNS SOCIAL PROGRESS 


WuEN people say “Progress,” most of them are 
thinking about aviation, television, radar. Though we 
travel faster than human beings did fifty years ago, 
does this make us all wiser and kinder? When the 
Atlantie cable was laid in 1858, Emerson was inspired 
to prophesy: “This instant and pitiless publicity now 
to be given to every public act must force on the 
actors a new sensibility to the opinion of mankind, 
and restrain folly and meanness.” Such optimism is 
now an old story. So is the fact that increased tech- 
nical efficiency may even mean so much more of trivi- 
ality or mechanized barbarism. How long is it since 
Isaiah beheld swords beaten into plowshares? He was 
closer than we to the age which saw stone instruments 
replaced by metal. The passing of the Stone Age 
was surely an important step ahead for technology. 
Yet, as the prophet lamented, the metals which might 
have been used to sustain life were employed to kill. 
They still are. Commenting on the Utopian beliefs 
of the late H. G. Wells, Elmer Davis remarked, “He 
seemed unaware that the food of the gods might nour- 


ish giant-rats.” Just why does the lag between moral 
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HENRY NEUMANN 
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ETHICAL CULTURE 

progress and advance in thing-making still plague us? 
Not that men are incurably stupid. The human 
race has shown itself intelligent enough to kill off 
dangerous beasts, prevent disease, floods, famines. 
Though these gains were started by the wiser, the less 
intelligent were nevertheless persuaded somehow to go 
along. The distance between progress in techniques 

and social advance is not due to utter stupidity. 
Another answer, and with much truth though by 
uv means all, is that progress may be deliberately 
opposed by vested interests. 
by the prophets long before the Christian era. 


Slavery was denounced 
Yet 
here in our own country it was abolished only eighty- 
odd years ago. 
in keeping the wrong alive. 
to do so. 

Vested interest has other connections too. One of 
the most highly cherished possessions is prejudice. 


The owners had their special interest 
They also had the power 


“Take my property; but spare me my dislikes!” 
Social progress runs up against the fact that people 
quite honestly and unselfishly do not want to change. 
We can teach a man, or a whole community, willing 
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66 
to learn What if either is unwilling? Here we 
touch a more basic difficulty than economic interest. 
the broad fact rst on our list, that in social 
dvance we deal with objects which have their own 
about possible change. Lumps of uranium have 
no on ether the wish a man to work on them 
or not. The biolo xperiments on tadpoles regard- 
less of what these desire. But on human beings? 
Informed millions today, in spite of Bernard Shaw, 
iccept vaccination as a protection against smallpox. 


This now obvious benefit was for a long time opposed 


stoutly by the persons who had everything to gain 


Irom it. 

Opposition to progress is not exclusively a matter 
of economie selfishness. Our United States was not 
the only land where Negroes were slaves. But Spain, 
Great Britain, France, Denmark, Brazil abolished 


in this hemisphere without the violence we 
The abolitionists them- 


slavery 
employed in our Civil War. 
selves disagreed sincerely and sharply over how the 
freeing was to be done. If now, instead of reading 
the few lines or pages in our histories telling what led 
were to read 


to the Emancipation Proclamation, we 


the day-by-day disputes among the different kinds of 
abolitionist for a period of even one year, let alone 
twenty, we might almost imagine we were reading the 
detailed newspaper reports of today’s discords among 
the diplomats. 
Whatever the 
remains that just because we are human beings with 
very cift 


better. 


reasons for blocking change, the faet 


minds and wills, this can be employed 


against change for the The “say” which 


people have, but which things and animals do not 


rational. It the other 


It remains a hugely im- 


have, may be quite may on 


hand be highly irrational. 


portant fact. How much slower technical progress 


would be if copper ore could insist, “We are from 
Montana. We 


from Colorado”! The airplane was made possible by 


will have nothing to do with that coal 


assembling a motor, wings, and steering apparatus. 


Suppose, however, that these objects were so conceited 


about ancestry or whatever claim to superiority that 
they refused to work together. Things do nothing like 
this; but people do. That is why, for all the marvel 
i n airplane certainly is, many times more mar- 
velous is getting a real, working United Nations. 
Yet if we were 4ask the first ten_people we met 
whether this is as great wonder as tel@wision, it is 
to be feared that at least half would be moye inter- 
ested in the triumph of technology. Oa 

For important reasons to Which—wWe shall come 
presently, the element of human choice, our first 


reason for this difference, is one of our surest hopes; 
but it is well to see at the outset, without fooling our- 


selves, how this very fact makes technical progress 
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outrun the other kind. Precisely because humay 
beings are more or less self-governing, every mora 
gain may increase, at least for a time, the hurtfy| 
tensions and conflicts. An army is easier to run than 
a democracy. A household where one person bellows 
like Clarence Day’s father and the others obey wil] 
run more smoothly than a home where husband, wife, 
children also-have a voice. Every move toward free 


dom arouses tensions which do not emerge whe, 
people are content with servitude or servility. Whe 
the slaves were confined to their masters’ estates, 1 
riots were rare. If Negroes today stayed on far 
in the South, instead of competing for jobs wit 
white workers in Detroit, the northern cities would 
see fewer disorders. Or if Negroes were content to 
live in a black ghetto in New York and never moy 
out, less trouble would arise. Segregation denies 
basie American freedom; but the freedom itself may 
do its own part to make the progress bloody, if not 
to block that advance utterly for long years. 

These reflections need not be pessimistic. Idealis: 
to difficulties, nor is it dis 


It sees, furthermore, these other 


does not shut its eyes 
heartened by them. 
differences between the relative ease in technical 
progress and the resistances offered to social advance. 

When scientists talk about atoms and wave-lengths, 
each of them means by those words exactly what 
every colleague But look at other words, 
those expressing the things fundamentally dearest to 
“brotherhood,” “demo 


Supreme Court deci 


means. 


us; say, “justice,” “ideals,” 


racy,” “freedom,” “religion.” 
sions are rarely unanimous, even though they deal 


The 


concerned 


with terms which received strict legal defining. 
realities with which ethical progress is 
have not as yet met with even the unity of definition 
needed for progress in techniques. The engineer deals 
with things about which there is already such agree- 


When he 


orders steel beams of such and such a strength, the 


ment that he can specify them exactly. 


contract says so in terms as nearly unmistakable as 
What about basic ethical 


needs like wisdom, brotherhood, love? 


human minds ean devise. 


Moreover, the engineer will not start constructing 
until he has complete blueprints before him and full 
the work will be done 
Before he lays down one eubie yard 


assurance that according to 
specifications. 
of conerete for his bridge, he has to have all these. 
When Moses struck his 
know what the forty years ahead were to bring? 
When taught his religion, definitions, details 
of organization were not set down. When the Deela 
Independence was signed, Hancock and 


blow for freedom, did he 


Jesus 


ration of 
Franklin did not have plans for the Executive, the 
Legislative, the Judiciary all neatly worked out. To 
get a world brotherhood or any step ahead, we start 
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with what we have at hand. Fortunately, we have 
much which pessimism ignores. For the time being 
we make shift with what we do have, even though an 
unexpected election or some other difficulty may arise 
ten years from now and make us start, it may seem, 
at the whole job all over. Talk about faith and 
courage! Moral progress ealls for a faith and a 
courage far greater than the most audacious of tech- 
nical advance. 

Whether the hindrance to moral progress is vested 
interest, or prejudice, or excessive caution, or whether 
a zeal is on the side of the devil or of the angels, this 
personal consideration is outstandingly important. 
The mere use of the gains offered by some technicians 
today ean be sadly hindered by the way other people 
think and feel. The prefabricated house, for in- 
stance, is no longer a problem of technology. If it 
were only this, shelter could be provided at once for 
less than half of today’s market price. But all the 
way from Wall Street to Main Street, from union 
headquarters to chambers of commerce, whether the 
human beings are intent on a mere living or on big 
profits, their opposition keeps this gain in techniques 
from being fully used. Architects who could give us 
good community and regional planning can tell us 
much about the reasons why their excellent offerings 
are rejected. The personal element, whatever name 
we give it, is no slight power. Every strike, like every 
war, is ended by some kind of agreement. But what 
is then gained that could not have been achieved bet- 
ter without the conflict? 

A second difference to be recognized is the manner 
in which the technological gains and the moral ones 
are taken over. Moses says: “You may not treat 
people as you treat things. When you lash that slave, 
you are profaning the divine image he bears within 
him.” Soerates says: “Men do wrong because they 
are blind. Open their eyes.” Jesus says: “Love one 
another.” These moral leaders see more deeply into 
the sublimity of man’s nature than other men do; 
and as a result age following age is indebted to 
them for their insight. How is this gain appropri- 
ated, and how is it unlike the benefit which men get 
from the invention, let us say, of the radio or the 
electric light? 

Not only do these technological gains become avail- 
able to vast multitudes in a comparatively brief time: 
people can take them over in quite external fashion, 
that is, without making any important change in 
themselves. To get the use of the radio or of the 
electric light, all one must do is press a button. These 
advantages were made possible because a few able 
minds grappled with the needed science. They did 
the hardest part of the work. When you and I, how- 
ever, use the result, do we have to go through any- 
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thing like their mental processes? Indeed, it took 
more brain work to get even the external benefit of a 
kerosene lamp. Everyone had to handle the lamp 
with care to prevent a fire. To keep from cracking 
the glass chimney, one had to start with a low flame 
instead of a full one right off. The wick had to be 
trimmed and the chimney cleaned with at least some 
faint understanding of why. The electrie light is 
installed by experts who make sure that the simplest 
of fools, any number of them, can use it with the 
least possible danger. 

But how do men appropriate the moral insights 
of the advanced spirits? Very often these gains are 
little more than verbal. People repeat the words 
ascribed to Moses and Jesus without necessarily acting 
upon them. Nay, perhaps the greatest tragedy is the 
way human beings have often taken the grandest 
teachings and misapplied them. It is not only in the 
name of liberty that crimes have been committed. No 
eruelties have been fiercer than those inflicted in the 
name of religion. And in our own day, secular ideals 
too, Nazism and Communism, have bred atrocity. 

In order really to take over the moral gains, people 
must re-enact in their own minds and hearts the ex- 
periences in the minds and hearts of the teachers. 
Although the user of the electric light need not repeat 
the mental processes of Faraday, Ampére, Edison, 
how else but by some such repetition can even the 
simplest of spiritual advances become real? For the 
human race to learn, for instance, how to read and 
write was a great step forward. No child can master 
such a beginning as to know that D-a-d spells Dad 
without using his head. Parents and teachers ean 
tell us what a deal of effort, week following week, it 
takes to learn elementary arithmetic or be able to 
repeat words on a printed page. 

But modern education is not satisfied with mechani- 
‘al repetition. The child must understand what the 
words mean. Even in the kindergarten the teacher 
prints on the blackboard words which the children 
know have some connection with their own experi- 
ences. All through a person’s life, the words which 
he reads become real to him to the degree that he 
shares the experience of the one who wrote them. 
How can pupils really get the ode, “To a Skylark,” 
unless they, too, have felt Shelley’s eestatic longing 
and know that the moments of unmixed rapture come 
too seldom? A painting means very little to us until 
we accept, in the spirit of the artist himself, his invi 
tation: “Come, share with me the joy of this sunlit 
corner of my garden.” 

Now if this is true of aesthetic appreciation, it is 
certainly no less a fact about passing on the moral 
gains. “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” “He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
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“There is that maketh himself 
there is that maketh himself 


he that taketh a city.” 
rich, yet hath nothing; 


poor, yet hath great wealth.” To many persons these 


sentences can be only so many words, heard so often 


that they get no attention. To some they may be 


utter foolishness. To others, however, the words 


come alive when the experiences out of which they 


were born are re-enacted. Only by this method can 
they understand what kind of great wealth accom- 
panies a clean spirit. When Moses sees the slave- 


driver lay his whip on a man, he is filled with some- 
thing more than sheer physical horror or fear of like 
He feels the outrage to human 
rest 


infliction on himself. 
W hat 
of us? We can repeat in quite external fashion the 
words in But 
achieved only when people repeat in their own feeling 


does this insight mean to the 


which it is recorded. progress is 
and doing the revulsion against outraging a fellow- 
man’s worth. 

A third difference between the two kinds of gain is 
this: When technical advance is made, the new in- 
strument is very plainly a new thing, whereas moral 
idvance often ealls people to do something which 
they have heard many times. When a fountain pen 
ean be filled without unscrewing one of the parts, 
eventually it drives off the market the kind that took 
longer to fill. It is not surprising that people fall 
into the habit of thinking that the 
necessarily better and should indeed replace the older. 
But does the same truth hold about moral gains? 
This is 


new article is 


“Stop race discrimination !” “Stop war!” 


old stuff. Even when new ways to achieve these ends 
are put before us, it takes a great deal more telling, 
more persuading, sometimes huge frightening, to move 
us to action than to buy the obviously newer and bet- 


ter model of radio. 

Besides, to many persons these two words “newer 
and “better” are usually quite interchangeable. Be- 
finer concert 


” 


cause the newest radio set gives us a 
than earlier makes could transmit, how easy it be- 
comes to imagine that books, ideas, institutions, politi- 
eal programs of 1948 must surpass in merit those of 
earlier years! The latest well be better 
than anything by Dickens or Tolstoy; but if indeed 
it were, few people would ever think of opening the 
older books again. The newest craze may be quite 
Not every president of the United States was 
Germany 


novel may 


erazy. 
wiser than Lincoln for having come later. 
under the Kaiser, for all its offenses, had one or two 
superiorities over the land misled by Hitler. A later 
day might surely profit from the experiences of the 
earlier, as the maker of the newer cars puts to use 
the record of previous performances. But does it? 
Today may even fall behind earlier days in some of 


its moral and social behaviors. This fact may be true 
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despite the practice (probably begun by Cain when 
he was a grandfather) of lamenting, “The children 
of my day were brought up better.” 

All this tells how greatly we need a science of 
human life. Because getting this is so much harder, 
we have every reason to bestir ourselves. Which 
receives the bigger endowments and other encourage- 
ment—research in improved aviation, or research, let 
us say, in housing problems, race relations, distribu- 
tion of profits, administration of labor unions? On 
one or two campuses, men who had nothing at all 
to do with creating atom bombs almost apologize now 
for the room they oceupy. But educators, psycholo- 
gists, social scientists, civic leaders are more urgently 
needed now than Incredibly efficient in the 
business of destruction, man must learn how to deal 
with the potencies within himself. How ean these be 
directed into the more creative outlets? Why do some 
people feel most alive when they are hating each 
other? What kinds of psychologie malnutrition are 
blocking the sturdy assertions of faith in democracy? 
How does personality become individual at the same 
time that it is influenced by economie, political, or 
Let us by all means get light, 


ever. 


other social behaviors ? 
especially the knowledge of how to deal with just 
those irrational urgings which generate the malice, 
the filth, the darkness. And what are the sources of 
the moral strength by which these may be overcome? 
People have noble possibilities which sometimes never 
get to the surface at all. How help these to come 
out? 

In some phase or another, the need for light on 
this matter confronts us everywhere. For example, 
our home life reflects, in its small area, the same diffi- 
culty as the larger Our households are 
equipped with ovens, vacuum cleaners, electric re- 
frigerators, all of which are easier to manage than the 
tempers or the clashing desires of different members. 
Keeping the house clean, cooking, washing may often 
be the merest trifle compared with getting a happy 
co-operation from every person for a single week. 
The world problem is there in miniature, right at 


world. 


home. 

Indeed, the very abundance of the labor-saving 
devices in the smallest home may even add to the 
problem. How? Not that having frozen foods and 
washing machines is the only cause for divorce. The 
modern trend toward an increased divorcee rate began 
before running a household was as easy comparatively 
as today. But one reason at any rate for the mount- 
ing divorcee rate can be traced to our present relative 
ease. The harder work of former times took people, 
so to speak, out of themselves. They might disagree 
acutely. But when the man had his jobs around the 
farm and the woman did all the heavy cooking, clean- 
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ing, preserving, sewing, perhaps even weaving, be- 


sides bearing and rearing a large family, husband 
and wife were kept together by seeing very clearly 
how the labor of each contributed something highly 
important to keeping the home a unit. Angry as 
either or both might be, nevertheless pitching into 
the work did its part to ease the tension. Today there 
is much less of such common labor. Technology has 
creatly lightened the burden. What constitutes the 
bond between the two people now? Sometimes it is 
entirely a matter of personal attraction; it may even 
be to a large degree only bodily. The success of the 
marriage rests on how much, without the hard labors 
of earlier times, each can keep on pleasing the other. 
Many a divoree begins not with unfaithfulness, not 
at all with cruelty, but with sheer boredom. The 
ability to please grows less when it depends chiefly 
on continued power to be attractive. Sharing work 
does something which sharing pleasure does not. Yet 
this newer intensified personal relation has to bear 
the full strain of all those adjustments which people 
had to make in earlier days, too, of course, but which 
the very lightening of the mechanical tasks has now 
charged with an increased load. When electrie wires 
carry too heavy a current, the fuses blow out, and 
the rooms are darkened. Though husband and wife 
need congeniality, the marriage which depends too 
largely on even so vital a necessity runs no slight 
danger like this today. 

Something of the sort might be said about our 
education, too. The school fifty years ago did not 
have the handsome building, stage for dramaties, gym- 
nasium, domestic-science room, laboratories, all the 
equipment quite properly provided now. But when 
we put these lavish furnishings before our children, 
do we necessarily give them the best which life can 
offer? Several years ago the Regents of New York 
State conducted an inquiry which brought out some 
sad facts. Children now turn on the radio for them- 
selves. Are they aware of the good things it can 
bring? The Regents’ report says, “Most high-school 
pupils tune in on variety, comedy, dramatic features, 
not educational. Overwhelmingly they favor the com- 
mercial variety shows.” We need not believe that 
modern youngsters are in the least worse than the old. 
But with all these glorious new advantages, why are 
they not worlds better? Something may be said in 
favor of young people’s using their leisure for reerea- 
tion rather than serious study. But the Regents’ re- 
port also tells what relatively small numbers of pupils 
care to exert themselves in behalf of a better civic 
life right within the walls of their own schools. In 
too many senior-high-school classes, only one pupil 
in seven declared himself willing to take a respon- 
sible office like class president, if this brought him 
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any personal loss. Fortunately for America some 
young people do see that peacetime, too, brings seri- 
ous demands. 

The “society” which is to move on to better human 
relations is more or less an abstraction. The conerete 
reality consists of persons. Therefore, great as the 
need is to promote social science and to change many 
social institutions, no less necessary always will be 
the individual enlightenment and the individual econ- 
cern out of which better group actions will ultimately 
come. All our schools, for instance, have yet to do 
what the better homes and the better schools are 
already doing now. The pupils in one such school 
were urged, from the lowest class to the highest, to 
make some genuine gift to children of the impover- 
ished lands overseas. They were advised not to ask 
their parents for money but to give of their own, not 
something they were ready to discard, but a toy or a 
book for which they really cared. The idea is that 
children must begin early in life to make this thought 
of the needs of others as much part of life’s business 
as keeping oneself clean, eating, going to school. 

The movement for intercultural edueation, that is, 
for “understanding, co-operation, and national unity 
among the cultural groups in America,” is doing an 
excellent job, not only in those communities where 
racial tensions are already much too keen, but in 
communities whose better spirits want to see all the 
present experiences in co-operative service enriched 
and extended. One of many research projects in this 
field defines and evaluates seven “patterns of action” 
—“exhorting, educating, participating, revealing, ne- 
gotiating, contending, preventing.” The least effec- 
tive of these is at any rate better than neglect. 

Far more of all this is imperative. We shall get 
it in schools, colleges, churches, homes to the degree 
that we grasp what makes the whole business of living 
worth while. An optimist dwells on the fact that 
man’s progress in lighting his habitation, from pine 
cone to candle, to kerosene lamp, to electric light, 
has been paralleled by increased consumption of 
reading matter. When homes are lighted better, 
people are more apt to take pleasure in reading. 
This is true. Look at an ancient parchment manu- 
seript, think of the strain imposed on the reader’s 
eyes, and then see how modern presses turn out their 
millions of clear, well-printed sheets. To this the 
pessimist retorts, “Where is the gain if the multitudes 
read nonsense or moral corruption?” The wiser an- 
swer is: “Increase the excellence of the mechanisms 
and increase the excellent uses of the products.” 
Speakers at a recent convention of the National Pub- 
lishers Association told how, during the war, the peri- 
odicals served America by promoting the sales of 
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Victory Bonds, supporting the Red Cross, the United 
morale at home, 

sending food 
It was heartening to 
If we 


Service Organization, encouraging 


ipplying Community Chests, and 
clothes abroad, and the lke. 

hear these men say, “We must do even more. 
found that the skill of the advertiser and the artist 
could do these necessary things, we must harness all 
this to stopping the next war, fighting prejudice, en 
lightening one another about democracy.” Here was 
one vocation where leading spirits want to do well 


of con- 


their part of the big uniting job. Instead 
demning the radio for the misuses to which the Nazis 
put it, employ it to tell truth interestingly. 

That many of our group practices, political, social, 
economig, will have to be greatly changed, no thought- 
ful person will deny. The danger that the nations 
are able now to commit collective suicide, and that 
they may drift into doing so, must be made clear to 
nationalists before it is too late. 


our Tanatie 


Averting it will call for many institutional changes 


more 


that go down deep. These in turn will require every 


device of print, or law, or better schooling, or group- 


bia oe ee 
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to-group teamwork in immediate projects of reform— 
whatever means will promote the better insights. But 
no less does moral progress require unfailing, indi- 
vidual interest. Too many persons are still indiffer- 
ent. Carlyle’s advice, “Reduce the number of fools 
by one, beginning with yourself,” is old but none-the- 
less timely. Moral gains, being rooted in people’s 
minds and hearts, can be neither conserved nor pro- 
duced by machine methods. They must be created, 
enlightened, applied, and reapplied by every person 
in the least aware of what they mean. 

So it may well be that the period, which has seen 
many among us overwhelmed by the vastness of the 
stage on which life’s drama is now enacted, will for 
that very reason be roused to a fresh assertion of 
individual dignity. Making or buying better cars 
does not of itself improve the persons who drive them. 
Change is inherent in the nature of things. Change 
for the better comes only when enough people expend 
the necessary sweat of mind and soul as well as of 
body. The need is grand. So is the opportunity to 
measure up to it. 





MEDICINE: WHITE OR BLACK? 

On June 22 the Republican Party included in the 
Declaration of Principles which forms part of its plat- 
form for 1948 the following statements: 

Constant and effective insistence on the personal dig- 
nity of the individual and his right to complete justice, 
without regard to race, creed, or color, is a fundamental 
American principle. 

We aim always to unite and to strengthen; never to 
weaken or divide. In such a brotherhood will we Amer- 
icans get results. Thus we will overcome all obstacles. 

On June 23 the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association rejected a resolution drawn up by 
the Medical Society of New York State which pro- 
posed that: 


No constituent association shall exclude from member- 
ship any physician for other than professional or ethical 


reasons. 


The adoption of such an amendment would have put 
an end to the practice of excluding candidates from 
membership in local societies on account of race or 
color. The argument of the New York State society 
was the sound argument of American democracy: 

The exclusion of physicians on the basis of race con- 
stitutes an affront to our colleagues, a degradation of the 
honored tradition of our profession, and a violation of 


our American democratic ideal. 


The action of the AMA House of Delegates is all 
the more surprising since it was adopted by members 


of the one profession who on admission take an oath 
to uphold its ethical standards and ideals. The first 
paragraph of the famous oath is apparently inter- 
preted to mean acceptance of the obligation to teach 
medicine to all disciples but to set up professional 
barriers to some after they are trained on the basis 
of color. 

It is surprising that the House of Delegates did not 
at the same meeting raise any question of color when it 
discussed the administration of blood banks.—I. L. K. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

In an article on academic freedom, which appeared 
in the June issue of Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, declared that “Universities can best 
defend American democracy by tenaciously upholding 
those rights which democracy guarantees. They can 
best interpret American democracy by giving an ex- 
ample of it.” The function of the university is en- 
lightenment not propaganda, the teaching of any kind 
of dogma, or indoctrination. “And how will it con- 
duct itself toward the witch hunters and the red baiters 
and the professional patriots who so oddly ignore the 
most fundamental right guaranteed by that constitu- 
tion whose special defenders they claim to be? It will 
conduct itself democratically, even if they do not.” 

Academie freedom is the absolute essential to de- 
mocracy and to human progress. Yet, Dr. Capen 
writes, “It is a sad commentary on the intelligence and 
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patriotism of administrative officers and governing 
boards that those who have overtly isolated the prin- 
of aeademie freedom in universities ... have 
. . More 


ciple 
invariably been presidents and _ trustees. 
often than not they, who should be the principal 
champions of the faith, have joined the enemy or have 
weakly yielded to pressures exerted by board members 
or by outsiders.” The record of boards of trustees is 
less praiseworthy than even that of presidents. The 
number of boards which have shown wisdom in han- 
dling the question of academie freedom or have sup- 
ported their administrative and professional colleagues 
with consistent firmness in all emergencies constitute 
an insignificant minority among institutional govern- 
ing bodies. Suppression of academic freedom may be 
brought about “by a subtle form of terrorism, which 
is perfectly effective but produces no explosion.” Pro- 
fessors are not all heroes and few are bold “when they 
are convineed that their positions will be jeopardized 
by the display of intellectual boldness.” 


COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Ar the 26th Annual Institute for Administrative 
Offices held at the University of Chicago, Cyril O. 
Houle, dean, University College, in diseussing “Com- 
munity Edueational Services as an Emerging Fune- 
tion of Higher Edueation,” criticized the assumptions 
prevalent in the past that schools from elementary 
through college had to give their students enough edu- 
cation to last for a lifetime. In the future, colleges 
and universities must reconstruct the curriculum ac- 
cording to the principles of a lifelong education, pro- 
viding “for young people those basie and structural 
elements which are best learned at that time of life 
and [must] also plan a program of continued study to 
extend, broaden, and modernize the education of its 
alumni throughout life.” 

At the same institute Mark Starr, educational di- 
rector, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
urged adult-education leaders to help labor find the 
answer to the struggle between labor and capital. 
“Workers’ education,” he said, “as a reorganized part 
of adult edueation, producing a mentally alert rank 
and file with a grasp of labor history and philosophy, 
would be of tremendous assistance.” Adult educa- 
tion can furnish real and lasting safeguards through 
the development of civie intelligence and keen desire 
to apply demoeracy to industry and trade practices. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ES- 
TABLISH SCHOLARSHIP PLAN FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 
THE students of Stanford University have voted to 
provide $9,050 in student-body funds to establish a 
foreign-scholarship plan. Ten European student lead- 
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ers have been selected to go to the university in the 
fall to study for a year. The plan has been effected 
through the co-operation of the student body and the 
university, each providing five scholarships. Campus- 
living groups have volunteered to house and feed the 
ten selected foreign students and to supply spending 
money in some eases. The study funds will be spent on 
books, spending money, and where necessary, trans- 
portation. It is hoped that transportation costs will 
be susbsidized by the countries of origin of the foreign 
students. 

The selection of the students will be made on reeom- 
mendations from the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion, the State Department, European universities and 
Stanford students, faculty members, alumni, or friends 
who know of qualified foreign students. The selections 
are to be made on the basis of (1) a past reeord of 
community leadership, and (2) interest in a field of 
study preparing for civic rather than technical ac- 
tivity. 

The plan will be administered by a foreign-scholar- 
ship committee of five students, working as part of the 
Stanford Institute of International Relations, a stu- 
dent organization of campus units interested in foreign 


affairs. 


A MERGE) OF TWO METHODIST NEGRO 
COLLEGES 

Winey CoLurGce (Marshall, Tex.), “the first Negro 
college organized west of the Mississippi River,” and 
Samuel Huston College (Austin, Tex.), “the youngest 
and most western of the Methodist Church’s Negro 
colleges,” have been merged by the respective trustees, 
according to M. S.. Damage, head of the Department 
of Institutions for Negroes of the Methodist Board of 
Education. The new college will be located either in 
Marshall or in Austin, ‘or in some other city in Texas 
which may offer superior advantages for the develop- 
ment of a strong, fully aceredited Church-related 
liberal-arts college.” 

The combined enrollment, at present, is approxi- 
mately 1,400, and the total budget approximates 
$700,000. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN EXCHANGE TEACHERS 
FOR 1948-49 

TuHE Office of Edueation, FSA, has announced the 
selection of 100 United States teachers from 27 states 
for the 1948-49 program of the Committee on Inter- 
change between Great Britain and the United States; 
the selection will be completed when an additional 15 
interchanges between British and American elemen- 
tary and secondary-school teachers have been made. 

Under new arrangements of sailing dates each 
American teacher will have an opportunity to meet the 
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British teacher with whom positions are being ex- 
changed. 
Three 


been 


sisters who 
have (Colo.). 


Two British couples and two American couples will 


British exchange teachers are 


assigned to schools in Boulder 
participate in this year’s exchange. 
1947-48 started 


correspondence between 


Two of the exchange teachers in 


a city-to-city exchange of 
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Leeds and Oklahoma City in which city officials, 
chambers of commerce, and civie organizations partici- 
pated. Through the efforts of two 1946-47 exchange 
teachers a state-wide plan was started under which 
teachers throughout Texas supply teaching materials 
to British teachers. The plan, Each-One-Adopt-One, 
was initiated through Delta Kappa Gamma, a national 


edueation sorority. 





Report on increase in membership for week end- 


ing July 26: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Lewis A. FroMAN, dean, Millard Fillmore College, 
the University of Buffalo, has been named president, 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.). Dr. 
who will take up his duties, September 1, succeeds 


Froman, 


Helen McKinstry, whose resignation because of ill 
health was reported in ScHoo. AND Society, Novem- 
ber 8, 1947. 

Harry L. Kriner, whose election as superintendent 
of schools, Altoona (Pa.), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 4, 1946, has been appointed presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), to 
succeed Levi Gilbert, resigned, 

CHESTER L. Buxton has been named _ president, 
Paul Smith’s (N. Y.) College of Arts and Science, to 
succeed Frederick G. 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 18, 1946. 


Leasure, whose appointment 


THE Reverend Haroitp D. FAsnacut, whose ap- 
poitment as dean, Colorado Women’s College (Den- 
ver), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, January 
27, 1945, has sueceeded C. Ernest Davis in the presi- 
deney of La Verne (Calif.) College. Dr. Davis as- 
sumed new duties in Elgin (IIl.), July 2. 


Epwarp W. SEAy, associate professor of economics, 
Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.), whose appointment as 
director of admissions was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 27, 1943, has been named presi- 
dent, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.), 
to sueceed Hurst R. Anderson, whose appointment as 
president, Hamline University (Saint Paul 4, Minn.), 


was reported in these columns, June 5. 


W. Hinrz, librarian, Natural History Mu- 


seum of Chicago, has been appointed head librarian, 


CARI 


University of Oregon, to sueceed Raynard C. Swank, 
whose appointment as director of libraries, Stanford 
University, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 12. 


Vernon D. Tate, whose appointment as librarian, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, November 9, 1946, has been 
named director of the institute’s libraries, sueceeding 
John E. Burchard, whose appointment as dean of 
humanities was reported in these columns, June 12. 


Ruta T. WATANABE, whose appointment as _ in- 
structor in the history of music, Eastman School of 
Musie, University of Rochester (N. Y.), was reported 
in ScHoo. AND Society, Mareh 8, 1947, has been 
named librarian of the school’s Sibley Musie Li 
brary to sueceed Barbara Dunean who has retired 
after 26 years of service. 


MarNaA V. Brapy, Max WIskE, Raupu E. PaAGe, Ann 
Henry A. FENN have been appointed to deanships 
in the University of Florida. Dr. Brady, former 
major in the Marine Corps Women’s Reserves, will 
be the first dean of women; Dr. Wise, formerly dean 
of men, Graceland College (Lamont, Iowa), will be 
dean of student personnel; Dr. Page, vice-president, 
Parsons College (Fairfax, Iowa), will be dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences; and Mr. Fenn, assistant 
dean, Law School, Yale University, will be dean, 
College of Law. All appointments are effective, 
September 1. 


JEREMIAH A. CHASE, whose appointment as director 
of placement, the University of New Hampshire, was 
reported in ScHoou AND Society, March 22, 1947, has 
been named director of admissions, and Paul H. Me- 
Intire, Jr., instruetor in psychology, acting director 
of counseling. Both promotions were authorized to 
fill the vaeaney caused by the resignation of Elmer D. 
West, who has accepted a post as program director 
for the American Institute of Research, effective Sep- 


tember 1. 


F. Epwarp Det Dosso, head of the department of 
art, State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), has 
been appointed professor of art and head of the de- 
partment, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa). 


Tue following changes in staff have been announced 
by Grinnell (Iowa) College, effective in the fall: 
Margaret Hodgins, associate professor of physical 
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education for women, has been named chairman of 
the division of education, succeeding John C. Trues- 
dale. Dorothy Pulley, assistant professor of physical 
education for women, has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship. Appointments include: associate 
professors, George McAfee Robertson (biology), H. 
George Apostle (mathematics), Wayne Belding Denny 
(physics), and James Carrington Freeman (English) ; 
assistant professors, Gale E. Jensen (education), John 
A. Pfitsch, Burl V. Berry, and Henry A. Brown 
(physical edueation for men), John Rochester Klein- 
schmidt (modern foreign languages—French), Wil- 
liam Henry Rey (German), and Helena Pereas (Span- 
ish); and instructors, Jane Stevens (French), Pauline 
Hunter (physical education for women), Homer C. 
Wilkins (physies), and Irving Yale Fishman (biol- 
ogy). Resignations include: John E. Dahl, special 
lecturer in education; Ruthann Robertson Geissinger, 
instructor in physical education for women; Ben 
Dobbs and Francis X. Cretzmeyer, assistant pro- 
fessors of physical education for men; Irwin Simone, 
instructor in physical education for men; Rowland 
Cross, instructor in mathematies; Dorothy Rodwell 
Johansson, special lecturer in biology; Wright 
Thomas, professor of English and basie ecommunica- 
tion; Eugene F. Murphy, assistant professor of 
modern foreign (Romance); Charlotte 
Field, special lecturer in modern foreign languages 
(Spanish); Loretta Whalen Macaulay, instructor in 
Spanish; May Elise Moraud, instructor in French; 
and Beulah Field Perkins, special lecturer in modern 
foreign languages (German). Cyrus W. Perkins, 
professor of modern foreign languages (German), 
will retire, September 1. Harold L. Clapp, professor 
of modern foreign languages, whose leave of absence 
for service with the University of Delaware’s Junior 
Year in Geneva was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
August 30, 1947, has returned to the staff. 


languages 


ArtTHurR W. Brown, former assistant dean, Mon- 
mouth Junior College (Long Branch, N. J.), has been 
appointed head of the department of English, Utica 
(N. Y.) College, to succeed John A. Tallmadge, who 
has served as acting head since the opening of the 
college in 1946. Dr. Tallmadge will continue to serve 
as assistant professor of English. 


Ray L. TRAUTMAN, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Omnibook Magazine, has been appointed to a 
School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. Mr. Trautman, who will as- 
sume his new duties in September, will direct- courses 
in the history of library development and other tech- 
niques for the mass dissemination of information. 


professorship in the 


THE following persons from the fields of news- 
papers, advertising, radio, opinion research, sociology, 
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and psychology will serve on the staff of the Institute 
of Communications Research, University of Illinois, 
during the academic year: Dallas Smythe, director of 
research and economist, FCC, professor of economics 
and research professor; Raymond B. Nixon, former 
director, School of University 
(Ga.); Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director, Bureau of Ap- 
(part 


Journalism, Emory 
plied Social Research, Columbia University 
time); Clyde Hart, director, National Opinion Re- 
search Center, for a series of lectures; and from the 
university staff, John W. Albig, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology; Raymond 
B. Cattell, social psychologist; Fred S. Siebert, di- 
rector, School of Journalism; Charles H. Sandage, 
professor of journalism; and Wilbur Schramm, di- 
rector of the institute. 

C. WARREN GRIFFITHS AND W. BrooKE MorGAN 
have been appointed to the staff of Wilmington 
(Ohio) College, the former as associate professor of 
sociology, the latter, assistant professor of mathe- 
maties and physics. 

TuHeEoporE L. Barey AND Rovert B. Porter have 
been appointed to the staff of the Graduate School, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, and will begin their 
duties in September. Mr. Bailey will be instructor in 
physical education and research assistant; Mr. Porter, 
instructor in a new course in physical education and 
recreation in rehabilitation. 


Recent Deaths 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR ELLSworTH BENNETT, for- 
mer president, Upper Iowa University (Fayette), 
died, July 18, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Bennett had served as principal of schools (1885— 
89), Wheaton (N. Dak.) ; superintendent of schools 
(1891-92), Lisbon (N. Dak.); supervisor of teacher 
training (1892-96), Kansas Normal College; vice- 
president and normal training teacher (1896-1900), 
New Mexico State Teachers College; dean, School of 
Edueation (1900-13), (1931 -retire- 
ment), Upper Iowa University; and professor of edu- 
cational psychology and director of the extension 
division (1918-25), School of Religious Education 
and Social Service, Boston University. 


and president 


Tue REVEREND HENRY BerNARD HEMMETER, presi- 
Theological Seminary 


22, at the age of sev- 


memy 6 


dent emeritus, Concordia 

(Springfield, Ill.), died, July 
enty-eight years. Dr. Hemmeter had served as pastor 
(1892-1902), Jackson Square Lutheran Church, Bal- 
timore; professor of English and Latin (1902-05) 
and president (1914-18, 1928-36), Concordia College 
(Conover, N. Car.); pastor (1905-08), Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Pittsburgh (1908-14), Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church, Saint Louis, and (1918-28), St. Mat- 
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thew’s Lutheran Church, Rochester; and president 


(1936-45), Coneordia Theologieal Seminary. 


PAuL ARTHUR Pal! 
of political science, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), 


MER, chairman of the department 


succumbed to a heart attack, July 22, at the age of 
forty-two years. Dr. Palmer had served as associate 
professor of pol tical science, Rockford (Ill.) College, 
or and lecturer in Harvard and 


ind as visiting profes 


Stanford universities before 


assuming a post as pro- 
fessor of political science at Kenyon College. 


BERNARD VICTOR 


fessor of electrical engineering, the University of 


SWENSON, retired assistant pro 


Wisconsin, died, July 23, at the age of seventy-six 
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years. Mr. Swenson had served as instructor jp 
physics and electrical engineering (1893-95) and as. 
sistant professor of electrical engineering (1895-98), 
University of Illinois; and assistant professor of elec- 
trical engineering (1898-1905), the University of 
Wisconsin. Since 1905 he had held posts with com- 


mercial organizations. 


Frances D. SELL, assistant professor of obstetric 
nursing, Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing, 
Western Reserve University, died, July 24, at the age 
of forty-seven years. Miss Sell had taught in the 
Mount Sinai Hospital School of Nursing, New York 
City, before assuming duties at the university. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Educational sociology is more than a mere branch of 
general sociology: it is a basic pillar in the construction 
of a science and art of education, and a fundamental 
discipline in the training of teachers. In linking to- 
gether the science of sociology and the practice of edu- 
cation, the combination is comparable to other com- 
pound studies, such as navigational astronomy, engi- 
neering physics, industrial chemistry, agricultural biol- 
ogy, and vocational psychology.—Walter R. Smith, 
‘*Prineiples of Edueational Sociology.’’ 

The trouble with so many of our new curriculum sub- 
jects is that they confuse what is agreeable reading for 
old men with what is necessary reading for young ones. 
As I see it, the whole of sociology lies in this field, a 
wonderful subject of reflection for riper years but hope- 
as a class study for youth.—Stephen 
s0V I Left Behind Me.’’ 


lessly artificial 
Leacock, ‘‘The 

THERE are as many definitions of educational sociol- 
Short 


and long, simple and involved, unassuming and pre- 


ogy as there are writers on and teachers of it. 


tentious—about the only definitions that coincide are 


those written by the same man on two or more ocea- 


sions. Here is a sampling: “the application of the 
scientifie spirit, methods, and principles of sociology 
to the study of education” ;! “educational sociology 
has as its chief province the scientifie determination 


of educational objectives’;? “educational sociology 


may well be admitted to have an entirely proper place 
as an effort to discuss and determine scientifically cer- 


tain sociological questions that present themselves to 


1W. R. Smith, ‘‘An Introduction to Educational So- 
ciology’’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1917), p. 15. 

2D. Snedden, ‘‘ Educational Sociology’’ (New York: 
Century, 1922), p. 33. See also his ‘‘Sociological Deter- 
mination of Objectives in Edueation’’ (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1921 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
edueation” ;° “educational sociology seeks to explain 
the social forms, social groups, and the social proc- 
that is, the special relationships in which or 


esses 
through which the individual gains and organizes his 
experiences or behavior—in their relation to the school 
as a co-ordinating agency” ;* “educational sociology is 
what sociology ean do for education” ;° “the scientific 
9? 6 rT; 


so- 


approach to a social philosophy of education 
ciology applied to the solution of fundamental educa- 
tional problems”; “the study of those phases of so- 
ciology that are of significance for educative processes, 
especially the study of those that point to valuable pro- 
grams of learning and controls of learning processes.”® 
The name itself, as well as courses bearing it, goes back 
to 1908-1910,° while the idea has been traced in this 


3 W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘ Tendencies in Educational Phi- 
losophy,’’ in I. L. Kandel, ed., Twenty-Five Years of 
American Education (New York: Maemillan, 1924), p. 
86. On the relation between educational philosophy and 
educational sociology, see R. L. Finney, ‘‘A Sociologi- 
eal Philosophy of Edueation’’?’ (New York: Maemillan, 
1928). 

4. G. Payne, ‘‘Prineiples of Educational Sociology ’’ 
(New York University Bookstore, 1928), p. 22. 

5D. H. Kulp II, ‘‘Edueational Sociology’’ (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1932), p. 71. 

6J. A. Kinneman, ‘‘Society and Education’’ (New 
York: Maemillan, 1932), p. 48. 

7J. S. Roucek, ‘‘Sociology, Educational,’’ in H. P. 
Fairchild, Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philo- 
sophieal Library, 1944), p. 303. 

8. V. Good, ed., ‘‘Dietionary of Education’’ (New 
York: MeGraw-Hill, 1945), p. 379. 

9 According to Smith (op. cit., p. 17), Henry Suzzallo 
gave the first course in educational sociology in 1908 at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; John M. Gillette 
of the Valley City (N. D.) Normal School was ‘‘the first 
to use the term in connection with a school course’’; 
and he himself taught a course in educational sociology 
in 1909 at the State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. Kil- 
patrick states that Suzzallo proposed in 1909 the use of 
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country to 1893.7° The first textbook to use “educa- 

al sociology” in its title was published in 1917.4 
fhe number of institutions teaching the new subject 
almost quintupled, increasing from 40 to 194 between 
1910 and 1926. 

The basie textbooks'’ in educational sociology pre- 
sent an impressive and sometimes bewildering variety 
of subject matter: biology, psychology, history, radio, 
the press, films, religious and character education, vo- 
cational education and guidance, special education, the 
extracurriculum, the curriculum, adult edueation, ju- 
venile delinqueney, crime, educational administration, 
tests and measurements, recreation, theatre, education 
for internationalism and racial tolerance, health edu- 
eation, civic education, methodology of teaching, rural 
education, marriage and family edueation, and then 
Peters, a pioneer in educational sociology, at- 


some. 
tributes the supersaturated subject matter to the fact 
that the field is “very loosely defined” and possesses 
“oreat breadth and diversity”; consequently, ‘“differ- 
ent writers on edueational sociology have stressed dif- 
ferent aspects” and “courses and textbooks have been 


‘‘edueational sociology’’ in lieu of ‘‘philosophy of edu- 
eation’’ (loc. cit.). Aeeording to F. E. Bolton and 
J. E. Corbally (‘‘Edueational Sociology,’’ New York, 
American Book Co., 1941, p. 3), Suzzallo ‘‘offered the 
first course in this subject at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1910,’’ this information being supplied 
by the secretary of the college. Let the reader arrive 
at his own conclusions. 

10H. Lee, ‘‘The Status of Educational Sociology in 
the Normal Schools, Teachers Colleges, and Universities’’ 
(New York University Press Book Store, n.d.), p. 1. 
The historical background of educational sociology may 
also be found in Kulp (op. cit., pp. 548-568) and in 
F, W. Schaper, ‘‘The Rise and Development of Educa- 
tional Sociology in the United States’’ (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1932). Of 
course, the idea of the interaction of society and action 
is at least as old as Plato. Cf. Paul Barth, ‘‘ Geschichte 
der sozialpadagogischen Idee’’ (Berlin: Mittler, 1920), 
p. 3. 
11 This was Walter R. Smith’s ‘‘An Introduction to 
Edueational Sociology,’’ op. cit. Bolton and Corbally, 
who eredit David Snedden’s ‘‘ Educational Sociology’’ 
(1922) with this distinction, have undoubtedly over- 
looked Smith’s prior work (loc. cit.). Abroad, Sned- 
den seems to have been the best known American edu- 
cational sociologist. Cf. F. W. Roman, ‘‘La Place de 
la Sociologie dans 1‘Education aux Etats-Unis’’ (Paris: 
Giard, 1923), p. 142. (Roman, an American professor, 
submitted this volume as a thesis for the Doctorat és 
Lettres to the Faculté des Lettres de 1’Université de 
Paris). Snedden also is mentioned prominently in An- 
dreas Walther, ‘‘Soziologie und Sozialwissenschaften in 
Amerika und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Piidagogik’’ (Karls- 
ruhe: Braun, 1927), p. 107. 

12 Lee, op. cit., p. 35. 

13 E.g., Kulp, op. cit.; Bolton and Corbally, op. cit.; 
C. L. Anspach and W. H. Congdon, ‘‘Problems in Fdu- 
cational Sociology’? (New York: American Book Co., 
1935); E. G. Payne, ed., ‘‘Readings in Educational So- 
ciology’’ (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, 1934); J. S. 
Roucek et al., ‘‘Sociological Foundations of Education’? 
(New York: Crowell, 1942) ; and Leopold von Wiese, ed., 
‘*Soziologie des Volksbildungswesens’’ (Munich: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1921). 
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extremely diverse in content.”'* To the noninitiated 
and objective onlooker, this academie array partakes 
of the nature of an omnium gatherum. In brief, 
nothing that is human is alien to educational sociol- 
ogy.'® No need, therefore, to defend the inclusion of 
any of the books discussed in the following pages. 
The only book in the current ecolleetion which carries 
the words “Educational Sociology” is a 600-page 
treatise by Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American 
Council on Edueation, and formerly professor of edu- 
New York Dr. 
Brown defines his specialty as “the study of the inter- 
action of the individual and his cultural environment, 


cational sociology at University. 


which ineludes other individuals, social groups, and 
patterns of behavior” (p. 33) and offers the content 
customarily found in textbooks: anthropology, history, 
psychology, and the various subdivisions of sociology. 
For good measure, he has added a short diseussion of 
linguisties. His sketch of the development of eduea- 
tional sociology (pp. 40-42) could have profited by 
some fresh research. Instructors and students will 
undoubtedly be pleased with this up-to-date text which 
manages to restrict the simplified generalizations 
(e.g., pp. 28, 104, 256) and the factual errors (e.g., 
pp. 40, 43) toa minimum. Misspellings, on the other 
hand, especially of proper names occur rather fre- 
quently (e.g., pp. 22, 48, 83, 121, 235, 246, 427, 583, 
589, 591, 599, 606). The index is incomplete, but the 
40-page annotated bibliography has decided value for 
further study. In his “Editor’s Introduction,’ E. 
George Payne, dean emeritus of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, indulges in a bit of wishful 
thinking when he states that educational sociology is 
ranked today “with psychology as a basic seience of 
education” (p. vii). 

Another textbook, but one treating a more special- 


14C, C. Peters, ‘‘ Educational Sociology,’’ in W. S. 
Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New 
York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 419. The offerings of the 
Department of Educational Sociology, School of Eduea- 
tion, New York University, for 1948-49 include the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The Cartoon Narrative (the Comics) as a 
Medium of Communication,’’ ‘‘Sociology of Religion,’’ 
‘‘Marriage and the Family,’’ ‘‘Social Anthropology,’’ 
‘¢ Juvenile Delinquency and Crime Prevention,’’ ‘‘ Jewish 
Customs and Traditions,’’ and ‘‘Social Psychiatry in the 
Treatment of Children,’’ in addition to tradi- 
tionally-titled courses as ‘‘ Advanced Educational Sociol 
ogy’’ and ‘‘ Education as Social Control.’’ 

15‘“*, . , educational sociology has become a new mar- 
ginal science uniting sociology and edueation,’’ J. 8. 
Roucek, ‘‘Sociological Foundations of Edueation,’’ in 
P. F. Valentine, ed., Twentieth Century Education (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946), p. 415. The ‘‘new 
marginal science’’ is the resultant of two all-inclusive 
sciences. 

16 Bolton and Corbally attempt to put a lid on the 
subject: ‘‘Although sociology and education are in 
tegrally related, only those phases of sociology that deal 
with the conscious effort of co-operative groups to im- 
prove society through education may be considered edu- 
cational sociology’’ (op. cit., p. 4). 


such 
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ized scope, 1S “The Sociology ot Child Development,” 
by James 


University of Pennsylvania. In 


II. 8. Bossard, professor of sociology at the 
close to SOO pages 
Professor Bossard examines all aspects of child be- 
havior and of the changing status of childhood. In so 
doing he deseribes the relationship ol society and its 
component agencies to the child, emphasizing partic- 
social situations 


ularly “the school as a complex ol 


in which children live, compete, perform, develop at- 


titudes, form response patterns, fail and sueceed in 
the process of getting along in the world” (p. 459). 
The chapter summaries, footnotes, extensive bibli- 
ography, and complete index make this volume a con- 


venient work of reference, as well as a serviceable 
] 


classroom text. In history, however, Dr. Bossard is 
sometimes out of his element; his generalizations tend 
to be too broad, e.g., “From the time of Boethius 
(d. 525) to that of Dante (d. 1321) there was not a 
single writer of renown in western Europe who was 
(p. 8). What about 


Chrétien de Troyes and Walther von der Vogelweide, 


not a professional echurehman” 


for example? 

The improvement of society through education is 
British books date. 
M. Joad, who has written on almost every sub- 


the theme of several of recent 
C. E. 
ject worth writing about, proposes a threefold ob- 
jective for education vocation, citizenship, and the 
good life. A Labour Government educated in a La- 
bour University, he claims, is the only agency for 
transeending the dual system of British education. 
In his refreshing style, Joad takes pot shots at various 
educational evils, such as unreadable tomes on peda- 
gogy (pp. 10-11) and the overemphasis on teaching 
techniques (p. 87). In “Growing Up in a Modern 
Marjorie Reeves conceives the purpose of 
“a child 
earthly eity in order that he may freely seek a heav- 
126). 
scribes as simultaneously personal and social, and she 


Society,” 
education as the nurturing of within an 


enly” (p. The process of growing up she de- 
clearly illustrates the interplay of sociological forces. 
Basil A. Fletcher, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, in his “Edueation and Crisis,” sees 
education in a dual role, with a “conservative and re- 
sidual funetion” on the one hand and a “regenerative 


His 


book attempts to bridge the gulf between the idealistic 


and revolutionary function” (p. 18) on the other. 


and materialistic conceptions of the social forces of 
propaganda, human equality, group life, and moral 


purpose. As implied in the title of his book, “Eduea- 


tion and the New Society,” Ernest Green is concerned 


with educational reform toward “a new and better 


social order” (p. 26). To him, England’s Edueation 
Act of 1944 is but the first stage in the process. More 
Fletcher, 
dual role: “It may be a soporifie or a tonie. 


vividly than Green visualizes edueation’s 


It may in- 
spire constructive action or incite to revolution” (p. 
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103). The key to the situation is the inspiration of 
“the recent adult generation with a more profound 
sense of social responsibility” (p. 180), and that cay 
be done through a vitalized program of adult educa. 
tion. In his analyses, Green makes frequent use of the 
historical background of British education. 

Suggestions for the betterment of education in the 
United States are offered in many publications. Benja- 
min Fine, education editor of The New York Times, has 
expanded his series of articles, which forcefully pointed 
up in the winter of 1947 the pitiful phght of American 
education in general and of the American pedagogue in 
particular, into book form under the frightening title, 
“Our Children Are Cheated.” Dr. Fine drew upon 
his extensive interviews with educators and his ques- 
tionnaire resources for data on all phases of the cur- 
rent teacher crisis. His ehapter of conclusions and 
recommendations represents a summary of opinions 
of American educational leaders. In this reviewer's 
opinion, Fine has produced his best book to date, but 
he still reveals evidence of hasty and insufficient re- 
search (e.g., pp. 153, 156). As sources of current in- 
formation, Fine’s books and articles have distinct 
value when they are based on exact research. As 
sources of educational wisdom for the professional 
pedagogue, they are something less than infallible. 

Orientation into the mystery of American education, 
with an interpretation of the differences between tra- 
ditional and modern schooling, is provided by Paul 
R. Mort, professor of education at Columbia’s Teach- 
ers College, and William S. Vincent, professor of edu- 
vation at the Pennsylvania State College, in their joint 
opusculum, “A Look at Our Schools.” This is good 
reading matter for members of boards of education 
and others interested in the country’s educational wel- 
fare. The description of the contemporary educa- 
tional scene leans toward the modernist viewpoint 
(e.g., p. 107), although the authors proclaim impar- 
tial intent. The suggestions for improving education, 
as might be expected from the authorship of Mort, 
are weighted on the administrative side. 

A comparative statistical analysis of the accom- 
plishments of the several states in the realm of educa- 
tion is the unique contribution of Raymond M. Hughes 
and William H. Lancelot, respectively president emer- 
itus and professor of vocational education at Iowa 
State College, in their “Education: America’s Magic.” 
According to the Hughes-Laneelot criteria, Utah 
stands number one in “apparent rank of the states as 
to general performance in education” (p. 85), New 
Jersey is fortieth, Maryland is forty-seventh, Georgia 
brings up the rear. In the remainder of their book, 
the authors examine somewhat too briefly the “vital 
educational problems of America”: the effect on edu- 
cation of interstate migration, Negro education, Fed- 
eral aid, and other topics familiar to educational so- 
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ejologists. Over and above all this, there is included 
a chapter comparing American with foreign education, 
accompanied by a statistical table revealing “unmis- 
takably the pre-eminence of the United States among 
the nations of the world in matters of education” (p. 
177). (What does the rest of the world think?) This 
does not mean that American education does not admit 
of improvement, and the authors thoughtfully supply 
some guiding lines. 

Quot homines, tot sententiae, said Terence. Differ- 
ent solutions to our edueational ills oceur to different 
people. Mark Starr, educational director of the Inter- 
national Ladies?’ Garment Workers Union, envisions 
improvements with the introduction of trade unionism 

His Inglis Lee- 
is a vigorous and 


into courses of study and textbooks. 
ture, “Labor Looks at Edueation,” 
sincere exposition of the ways in which education and 
labor ean be mutually helpful. The ever-interesting 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
insists in his “Publie Education and the Structure of 
American Society” that the Harvard Report and 
“Education for ALL American Youth” should suffice 
“to answer all erities of the future of our American 
schools” (p. 33). Those familiar with these two re- 
ports will have no difficulty in discerning Dr. Conant’s 
idea. Maintaining in his “Edueation—Keystone of 
Peace” that “education is the only real barrier to 
World War III” (p. 103), Ralph F. Strebel, pro- 
fessor of education at Syracuse University, demands 
more action and less talk: 


It is high time that we stop toying with education. 
We have talked much of education as the ‘‘ bulwark of 
democracy’’; now let us make it such. We should put 
purpose into our program, the purpose of making dynamic 
citizens; not the purpose of attaining knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge (p. 198). 


Dr. Strebel treats quite realistically the problems of 
international education, adult education, lay participa- 
tion in edueational planning, and anti-Semitism. He 
contrasts Nazi and democratic education, but he glides 
into the lingo of the former when he urges that youth 
organizations be “developed, expanded, and co-ordi- 
nated” (p. 196). Is not the last verb linguistically 
suggestive of gleichgeschaltet? 

The recent yearbooks of the American Association 
of School Administrators, “Schools for a New World” 
and “The Expanding Role of Education,” belong to 
the same category as the volumes just discussed. The 
former takes its cue from the capacity of the school 
system to change and improve community life and 
from the desirable type of education that “would have 
sufficient power to improve greatly the condition of 
man” (p. 37). The “great function” of the American 
school is ‘‘to establish with all pupils in the transmis- 
sion of the culture the moral and spiritual values and 
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the fundamental understandings essential to the im- 
provement of the culture, and necessary for the re- 
sponsible living together of free men in a free so- 
ciety” (p. 67).17 Chapters IX—XIII indicate the lines 
of co-operative action between the school and the ecom- 
“The 
Expanding Role of Education” gives a clear idea of 
Like every good text in educa- 


munity on the various levels of school systems. 


the yearbook’s intent. 
tional sociology, this volume ventures into many areas, 
viz., good will, exceptional children, multisensory aids 
to learning, work experience, et al. After an exami- 
nation of pertinent practices, it concludes with specifie 
suggestions toward enhancing the school’s usefulness 
to the community. Both yearbooks contain bibliog- 
raphies and trustworthy indexes. 
“Goals for American Edueation,” 
Lester A. Kirkendall, director of the Association for 
Family Living, Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Teachers, and Floyd 
W. Reeves, professor of education at the University 
of Chicago for the Commission on Educational Re- 
construction of the AFT, draws up the balance sheet 
between the desirable objectives (pp. 9-18) and the 
policies that will lead to their actualization (pp. 59- 
119). The authors, as per popular custom, disclose 
the major deficiencies of American education, but they 


prepared by 


are not always free from superficiality (e.g., pp. 47- 
49). Federal aid, quite understandably, plays a sig- 
nificant role in this co-operative prescription for our 
educational difficulties. 

Many of the foregoing volumes have stressed the 
need for extending education to persons insufficiently 
exposed thereto and to places and time periods hither- 
to largely ignored. In addition, there are some books 
and pamphlets which deal with a single aspect of the 
expansion of educational services. “Extending Edu- 
cation through Camping” relates the results of a care- 
fully planned experiment by the New York City publie 
schools in co-operation with Life Camps, Ine. Pupils 
enjoying the benefits of real camping were found to 
have derived significant educational experiences and 
widened horizons of knowledge such as they could 
never have obtained from school attendance alone. 
Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen, and Maris M. 
Proffitt of the U. S. Office of Education summarize 
the experiences of 136 school systems in administering 
“School-and-Work Programs,” one of the educational 
tendencies accentuated by the late war. The authors 
are confident that these programs can help “to broaden 
school services so as to attract more youth, to hold 
longer those already in school, and to provide more ef- 
fective and varied learning experiences for all” (p. 


17 To a Marxist, ‘‘traditionalism’’ is one of the ‘‘ most 
characteristic ideological concomitants of TFT ascism.’’ 
H. D. Langford, ‘‘ Education and the Social Conflict’’ 
(New York: Macmillan, 1936), pp. 118-119. 
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their value to the community. 


“Extended School Services through the All-Day Neigh- 


96), and thus 


prove 


borhood Schools” is another contribution by the Board 
New York toward making 


of Edueati the City of 


available for children of underprivileged urban areas 
the full resources of the school. The recommendations 
contained in this booklet will help many a city or- 
ranize programs for the constructive use of leisure 
time and thus reduce what the sociologist euphemis- 


tically terms “tension.” Teachers desiring guidance 
on how the sehool ean contribute to the improvement 
of the economie level of a certain type of community 


should 
Better 


“School-Community Cooperation for 
Living,” by Charles L. 
in the Project in Applied Economies, College 
of Edueation, Florida 


This publieation contains detailed plans for all eduea- 


procure 
Durrance, Jr., and as- 
oclats 
University of (Gainesville). 
tional levels through the senior high school. 


Discrimination against minorities in education is 
the subject of “Equality of Educational Opportunity,” 
a radio discussion by Robert Redfield and Louis Wirth 
of the University of Chieago and George Stoddard, 


the The last 


named does not explain why he would deny Federal 


president of University of Illinois. 


funds to private schools (p. 10), an opinion which 
would not seem to agree with Professor Wirth’s sum- 
marizing statement that “all children and all youths 
shall have equal opportunities to travel the high road 
of a democratie citizenship and thus inerease our na- 
(p. 
The main part of this booklet is a reprint of an 


tional productivity and our national resources” 
12). 
article by Dr. Redfield on racial and religious diserim- 
Dr. Redfield names names, cites 
instances, and unsheathes his sword. “The Availabil- 


ty of Education in the Negro Separate School,” the 


ination in edueation. 


1947 yearbook of the Journal of Negro Education, 
concludes, after a statistical and qualitative study of 
the current situation, that, while progress has been 
made in some states toward equalizing teachers’ sal- 
aries in the lower schools, “no eritical observer can 
honestly say that Negroes are obtaining equal eduea- 
tional opportunity in the separate school anywhere” 
(pp. 267-268). The problems faced by higher edu- 
al institutions for Negroes are delineated by 
authoritative educators of the calibre of Charles S. 
Charles H. Rufus E. 
Clement in “The Negro College—Its Place in Democ- 


Johnson, Thompson, and 
racy,” the April, 1946, issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional S logy, under the special editorship of Wil- 
lam J. Trent, Jr. 
of the Negro college, but also the ex- 


These essays point out not only 
the disabilities 
cellent spiritual features which are hardly duplicable 
by white colleges. 

To help the teacher better understand the processes 


of group behavior, the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
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of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Coly, 
bia University, has prepared a brochure, “Hoy ; 
Construct a Sociogram.” The sociogram, “a chart o; 


the interrelationships within a group,” is designed ; 


reveal “group structure (sub-group organizatjo; 
friendship patterns, ete.) and the relation of any o; 
At the rst 
the specimen sociograms look forbidding anj 
may the 
booklet, however, will dispel any doubts as to theijy 


value, especially if the teacher has the time and energ, 


person to the group as a whole” (p. 1). 
sight, 
Sympathetic study of th, 


alienate timid. 


to construct sociograms. 

It may be just as well that this survey concludes 
with a glance at “School and Community Bibliogr, 
phy,” a descriptively annotated listing of a good part 
of what goes into the making of educational sociology 
This bibliography is the sole content of three issues 0: 
the Washington State Curriculum (Noy,, 
1947; Jan., 1948; March, 1948). These references 
should prove valuable to anyone undertaking researc) 


Journal 


in school-eommunity relationships. 

The books and pamphlets enumerated in the prey; 
ous paragraphs do not exhaust all that has been writ 
ten, within recent years, about the numerous subdivi- 
sions constituting educational sociology. Were spac 
and time available, a great many more publications 
would have been mentioned.’ Some of these will b 
reviewed in forthcoming articles under the headings 0! 
“Juvenile Delinqueney,” “Sex Education,” and 
“World War II and Education.” 

The more one reads the literature on educational 
sociology the more he is convineed of the persistent 
reality of Lee’s twenty-year-old observations of th 
“disheartening lack of unity in the conceptions of 
sociology held throughout the country” 
absence of agreement among educational 


educational 
and of “the 
sociologists 
ject.”1° Notwithstanding Strayer’s 
that “educational sociology has come of age,”?° the 
objective specialist will have to admit, ruefully with- 
out doubt, that his field is still somewhere among thi 


as to the aim and content of their sub 
pronouncement 


teen years. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 


vacancies in the THE TUITION PLAN 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields The method by which more than 250 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., ; . S. : 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., receive their tuition and other fees in 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. full at the beginning of the term. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


Member—National Association of The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
Teachers Agencies b 
a ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 











A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois request. 
Member N., A. T. A. 





Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 














THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
**A man never stands so straight as when 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
he stoops to help a child.” 




















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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